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Dedication 


To  the  founder,  Dr.  Krauskopf,  and  to  thone  who  iroidd 
perpetuate  hin  ideals,  ice  reverently  dedicate  this  issue. 
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HIS  first  issue  of  the  Gleaner  by  the  Class  of  1945  is  a  notable  ac- 
complishment in  consideration  of  adverse  conditions.  Its  produc- 
tion represents  hard  work,  bravery,  persistence,  and  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  a  mere  handful  of  students  who  are  nobly  carrying  on  the 
traditions  of  the  School,  This  fine  spirit  is  shown  not  only  by  the  Gleaner 
Staff,  but  by  all  the  students,  as  exemplified  in  the  football  squad,  the 
intramural  athletics,  the  band,  the  forum,  and  other  student  activities.  Our 
students  are  not  discouraged  nor  deterred  by  scarcity  of  numbers.  They 
approach  their  problems  philosphically,  with  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
number  limitation  means  also  some  activity  restriction,  and  they  accept 
these  limitations  for  just  what  they  are  worth.  They  do  not  slacken  in 
individual  performance,  nor  are  they  affected  with  self-pity. 

However,  there  are  compensations  for  every  situation.  While  we  suffer 
many  inconveniences  and  discomfort  from  small  numbers,  we  enjoy  our 
intimacy  of  contact  and  a  close  fellowship  which  is  bound  to  diminish  as 
numbers  increase. 

We  do  not  refer  to  our  small  school  apologetically.  Our  performance 
is  on  a  high  level  and  in  some  respects  better  than  when  the  School  was 
large.  We  are  maintaining  our  standards  of  scholarship  and  of  produc- 
tion. We  are  putting  our  physical  plant  in  fine  operating  condition.  And, 
above  all,  we  are  planning  for  future  development. 

In  two  years,  our  School  will  be  fifty  years  old.  We  intend  to  recog- 
nize this  Golden  Jubilee  year  by  raising  a  substantial  fund  to  expand  our 
program  of  activities  as  well  as  to  make  further  improvements  in  our 
plant. 

Plans  are  not  in  shape,  and  therefore  cannot  now  be  given  in  any 
detail.  We  are  sure,  however,  that  when  we  are  ready  to  go,  we  shall  have 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  punch  that  go  with  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
everyone  associated  with  Farm  School. 


»-k>-»>-\_K 
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"MUTTS   TO  YOU" 


\/f  ANY  alumni  have  returned  to  this  school  in  the  course  of  their  wan- 
derings. They  have  visited  their  old  rooms,  departments,  faculty  staff 
and  the  scenes  of  their  three  years'  stay  at  P'arm  School.  They  notice  the 
students ;  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  age,  interest,  seriousness, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  lower-classmen  toward  the  upperclassmen  in  re- 
spect to  regimentation. 

Almost  immediately  they  will  recall  the  situation  between  the 
"MUTTS"  and  the  Upperclassmen  in  "their  day."  They  can  hardly  believe 
their  eyes  and,  in  some  cases,  their  ears.  They  cannot  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  change  nor  the  thought  that  a  change  has  come  about. 

When  a  freshman  came  into  school  three,  or  even  two  years  ago,  they 
were  handed  a  list  of  rules  and  regulations  and  were  made  to  follow  them 
to  a  "T."  Paddles,  S.  S.  A.  (Senior  Social  Activity),  and  other  forms  of 
hazing  were  in  effect  then.  An  upperclassmen's  word  was  law ;  it  was  the 
final  say  in  any  dispute. 

Class  rivalry  stood  high  then.  Classes  were  bound  together,  they  all 
pulled  toward  the  same  goal  and  advanced  idealisms  of  their  own.  Each 
class  was  like  a  family.  Each  class  was  like  an  army.  Each  class  went 
down  in  Farm  School's  annals  as  a  unit,  as  a  certain  product  that  might 
have  been  turned  out  by  a  factory. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  cause  to  worry  about  school  morale.  The 
student  governing  body  took  care  of  that.  The  Mutts  were  disciplined  with 
the  hand  of  strength  and  the  law  of  iron. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  old  days.  If  a  student  can  go  thru  three  years 
of  N.  F.  S.,  he  deserves  to  be  looked  up  to. 
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"NUTTS  TO  YOU" 

"*  *  *  *  *  Many  alumni  have  re- 
turned to  the  school  in  the  course 
of  their  et  cetera  and  so  forth  ..." 

So  you  think  that  Farm  School 
is  in  a  slump?  You  think  the  old 
regime  of  strict  class  distinction  in 
a  family  of  fifty  students  is  the 
panacea  for  all  our  worries,  and 
discontentments?  Well,  you're 
wrong,  it's  the  easy  way  out  of  a 
difficult  problem.  Do  you  think  for 
one  moment  that  paddling  would 
bring  back  school  spirit?  —  Maybe 
it  would,  but  that  kind  of  spirit 
you  can  buy,  like  you  can  a  vote  or 
a  human  body;  but  there  is  some- 
thing lacking,  something  basically 
lacking,  and  that  is  the  genuine- 
ness and  spontaneousness  of  that 
spirit  that  makes  it  wholesome  and 
enviable  to  others.  There  are  really 
two  things  lacking:  leadership  and 
education.  Realize  these  two  and 
your  spirit  will  germinate  and 
spread  throughout  the  school  with- 
out your  intricate  medieval  con- 
trivances. 

Now  what  about  the  other  phase 
of  school  life,  work?  Do  you  think 
that  you  can  accomplish  more  in 
produce,  interest,  and  practical  ed- 
ucation with  your  prescription  of 
physical  cure  for  a  moral  ailment? 
No,  I've  watched  the  competitive 
spirit  here  and  it  only  substan- 
tiates my  belief  that  this  rivalry 


acts  as  a  retrogressive  force  to 
this  spirit  that  we  are  essaying  to 
establish. 

Co-operation  is  our  watch-word, 
complete  and  perfect  co-operation ; 
difficult  to  attain,  but  not  alto- 
gether inaccessable.  But  this  rem- 
edy includes  in  its  formula  the  ac- 
tive presence  of  people  with  high 
ideals  and  a  firm  willingness  to 
unite  and  accomplish  their  goals 
because  of  the  brotherhood  of  ideas 
that  they  share  and  not  the  animos- 
ity they  feel,  generously  created  to 
inspire  and  advance  progress. 

For  forty-five  years  Farm  School 
has  been  enrobed  in  an  armor  of 
tradition  —  protection  against  the 
world  when  she  stood  weak  and 
helpless  in  her  infant  stage.  As  the 
years  rolled  by  only  slight  changes 
could  be  made  to  this  impregnable 
situation  but  now  we  have  grown 
large  within  it,  so  large,  that  it  is 
crumbling,  this  venerable,  togged, 
upperclassmen  divinity. 

Yes,  our  alumni  are  awe-stricken 
at  the  social  change  taking  place 
in  the  school.  They  cannot  conceive 
in  their  minds,  that  hold  cob-web- 
bed memories  of  Farm  School,  that 
Vv^e  are  engaged  in  a  belated  meta- 
morphosis. And  from  it  all  will  rise 
a  better  school  with  nobler  ideals 
and  ambitions. 


c^^^Oo 


ANOTHER  VIEW 


T  DO  not  claim  that  paddling  is  the  panacea  for  all  our  ills ;  not  by  any 
■■■  means.  However,  I  do  claim  that  discriminate  hazing,  controlled  by  an 
official  body  would  have  its  merits. 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  "He  who  has  never  learned  to  obey  can 
never  command."  A  good  Farm  School  citizen  or  one  of  any  community 
should  be  capable  of  both  these  virtues. 

Man  is  equipped  at  birth  with  the  tools  of  intelligence  and  character, 
which  he  may  use  for  the  vilest  ends.  Hence,  if  he  has  not  moral  rectitude 
he  is  the  most  unholy  and  savage  of  animals,  full  of  glutteny  and  lust.  Only 
social  control  can  give  him  virtue.  In  other  words — there  are  several  classi- 
fications of  students  at  The  National  Farm  School.  The  model  student 
who  has  intelligence,  and  consequently  knows  when,  why,  and  how  to  haze 

(continued  on  page  30) 
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ARBOR-AWE 

Oh  mighty  Spruce  of  plateau  height 
Or  dwarfed  Fir  in  momitain  crag, 
The  wind-swept  Pine  in  Northern 

Lights, 
Your  life  thru  centuries  drag. 


Hear  Hemlock  fair  with  pendidum 

grace 
The  prophets  speak  thy  name. 
Oh  noble  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
Proud  with  biblical  fame. 

Oh  feathery  Larch   with  shedding 

spines 
Thy  beauty's  intermittent. 
Oh  fine  and  plumed  Cypress 
Thy  fight  for  life's  incessant. 

What    store    of    wealth    thy    sap 

possessd 
Thru  countless  years  reserved. 
Had  thou  a  mind  to  memory  press 
Instead  with  wood  enterred! 

Had  I  the  choice  to  live  a  life 
Of  another  form  I  see 
Fd  ask  the  Lord  to  erase  my  being 
And  plant  in  my  stead — A  TREE. 

—RAY  SOLOMON 


c-iXlo 


WHAT  PRICE  INDEPENDENCE! 


I  pray  you  tell,  what  is  this  hulk  of 

God-made  man? 
Of  what  material  is  he  made? What 

race  or  clan : 
His  shoulders,  once  wide  and  spare, 

are  they  broken? 
Is  he  mute?  Is  he  deaf    What  token 
Of  education  does  he  represent? 


Hold!  Don't  go  to  him.  Can't  you 

see, 
He's    enjoying    his    freedom    and 

liberty? 
Can't  you  see  he's  happy  and  glad 
As   the   weights   of  his   acres   are 

driving  him  mad? 
And  into  sub  humanity! 


Why  does  he  look  with  blood  dim- 
med eye 
Across  his  thin  fields,  into  the  sky? 
Why  does  he  clench  the  earth   in 

trembling  hand 
And  fling  it  from  him,  back  to  the 

land, 
With  hard  and  bitter  curse? 


Yes,  he  knows  the  mute  love  of  his 

ill-bred  cow, 
He  knows  the  weight  of  his  rusty 

plow, 
He    worships   the   sight   of   a   one 

dollar  bill. 
And  of  his  life  he's  had  his  fill. 
And  he  surrenders  it. 

— ZEKE 
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FARM  AND  FLOCKS  MAKE  GOOD 

W.  O.  STRONG 

IN  the  March  issue  of  the  Gleaner  a  brief  "outlook  for  1944"  was  given. 
In  spite  of  personnel  shortage  and  the  late  summer  drought,  most 
goals  have  been  met.    Early  in  the  season  many  of  our  students  and 
staff  entered  the  armed  services.   A  few  adjustments  were  made  including 
a  big  shift  from  horse  power  to  tractor  power  which  made  it  possible  to 
operate  the  same  acreage  with  about  one-half  the  man  power. 

A  bumper  "Thorn"  wheat  crop  was  harvested.  This  is  a  newly  devel- 
oped variety  and  highly  recommended  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  this  region  as  it  out-yields  the  common  native  varieties.  Our 
neighbors  eagerly  purchased  it  for  seed  purposes  at  a  premium  price. 

By  carefully  cooperating  with  the  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Ad- 
justment programs  the  school  qualified  for  its  maximum  benefits  which 
were  $1,128.27  Cash  payment,  219  tons  of  lime  at  .25  per  ton  and  17,000 
lbs,  20%  granular  Superphosphate  at  .12  per  100  lbs.  The  use  of  lime, 
superphosphate  and  manure  is  responding  wonderfully  in  our  fields  and 
pastures.  As  the  cropland  is  improved,  increasing  emphasis  is  being  given 
to  the  pastures.  A  large  pasture  area  is  now  being  treated  with  lime  and 
fertilizer  and  cleared  of  weeds  and  brush. 

The  above  practices  are  resulting  in  more  legumes  which  in  turn  reflects 
favorably  in  the  milk  production. 

WILL  OUR  300  N.  F.  S.  SOLDIERS  RETURN  TO  FARMS? 

There  is  much  discussion  about  the  Goverment's  assisting  returning 
soldiers  to  purchase  farms  or  continue  their  agricultural  education.  This 
can  be  an  excellent  proposition  and  if  properly  operated  it  should  be  en- 
couraged. During  ihe  past  few  years  many  farm  boys  have  been  leaving 
the  farms  at  a  rapid  rate  for  apparently  more  attractive  work. 

The  farm  is  no  "cure-all  shock  absorber"  for  lean  years  or  inefficient 
operators.  However,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  place  for  replacement  farmers 
and  new  farmers  to  occupy  worthwhile  lands,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  farmers  which  will  be  needed  to  supply  post  war  food  needs. 

The  National  Farm  School  is  interested  to  cooperate  in  a  program  for 
better  farmers.  The  farm  minded  returning  soldiers  should  know  the 
responsibilities  which  go  with  owning  and  operating  a  farm  before  they 
undertake  it,  in  other  words  they  should  try  it  with  minimum  obligation 
until  they  have  had  sufficient  experience,  where  experience  is  necessary. 
It  can  be  remembered  that  good  farmers  make  a  good  living  and  make 
good  citizens. 
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GAGRICULTURE 


LEE  CEDAR  BERNSTEIN 


Mutt:  How  come  a  big  guy  like  you  isn't  out  for  football? 
Senior:  Because  I'm  no  contortionist.    Football  players  have  to  be  con- 
tortionists in  order  to  go  around  their  own  end. 

:|.-  *  *  *  * 

Kerra :  People  should  call  you  "Amazon," 

Milly:  Why? 

Kerra:  Because  you're  so  wide  at  the  mouth. 

rfi  ^ji  ^  ifi  ^t 

Farm  School  Grad:  Farming  is  a  hard  life.  You  go  to  sleep  w^ith  the 
hens,  wake  w^ith  the  roosters,  w^ork  like  a  horse,  eat  like  a  pig,  and 
get  treated  like  a  dog. 

Izzy:  What  is  that  I  smell? 
Hammer:  Fertilizer. 

Izzy:  Well,  for  land's  sake! 
Hammer:  That's  right. 

:|:  *  *  :|:  :i: 

Cal:  The  two  best  things  I  make  is  meat  loaf  and  baked  apples. 
Hammer:  Well,  w^hich  is  this? 

!|:  *  j|:  *  « 

Mr.  Ellman:  What  kind  of  cake  is  that? 

Mr.  Fickes:  Marble  cake,  want  some? 

Mr.  Ellman:  No,  I'll  just  take  it  for  granite. 

*  *  *  *  :|: 

When  Mr.  Klein  took  his  driver's  test,  the  examiner  asked :  "What  does 
it  mean  w^hen  a  w^oman  puts  out  her  left  hand?"  "It  means," 
answered  Mr.  Klein,  "she's  turning  left,  turning  right,  backing  up, 
waving  at  a  friend  or  stopping  —  AND  NO  EXCUSES." 

*  *  :i:  :i:  :;: 

Willower:  Where  did  you  get  that  Easter  tie? 
Sommers:  What  makes  you  think  it's  an  Easter  tie? 
Willower:  It's  got  egg  on  it. 

*  *         *         !!:         * 

Instructor:  O.  K.,  Wishnefsky,  pay  attention;  dow^n  there  is  the  clutch, 

over  here  is  the  brake.  .  .  . 
Wiffelsneezer :   Let's  take  one  thing  at  a  time;   teach  me  how^  to  drivei 

first. 
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Hammer:  How  did  Mr.   Meisler  know  we  had  the  poultry  truck  out 

last  night? 
Danenberg:  Well,  you  know  that  guy  we  hit  on  the  road? 
Hammer:   Yeah. 
Danenberg:  That  was  Mr.  Meisler. 

When  a  man  and  a  woman  are  walking  together,  the  w^oman  should 
w^alk  on  the  inside  of  the  man. 

Certainly  the  pleasures  of  youth  are  great,  but  are  nothing  compared 

to  the  pleasures  of  adultry. 
The  jockey  broke  his  leg  when  his  horse  fell,  and  had  to  be  destroyed. 

DANENBERG 

Zeke:  Say,  Ralph,  what  did  you  have  for  breakfast  this  morning? 
Ralph:   Steak!! 
Zeke:  Is  that  sole? 

♦  ;|:  ^-  :j:  * 

Mr.  Meisler:  Rosenberg,  why  didn't  you  pull  that  chicken  out  that  had 

its  neck  caught  within  the  wire? 
Rosenberg:  Well,  it  wasn't  dead  yet. 

Sommers  came  into  Hammer's  room  the  other  day  and   tracked   in  a 

very  large  amount  of  mud  with  him. 
"Hammer"  turned  a  dull  cherry  red  and  pointed  to  the  door.    "Why 

don't  you  w^ipe  your  shoes  before  you  come  in  here?" 
"Good  gorsh,"  said  Sommers  looking  down,  "what  shoes?" 

Mountain  Musing 

Diogenes  walked  through  the  gates  of  N.  F.  S.,  blew  out  his  lamp  and 

went  home. 
The  reason  has  just  been  uncovered  w^hy  JafFe  w^ears  his  shirts  heavily 

starched.    It's  to  hold  him  up,  friend,  to  hold  him  up. 
Y'know  some  of  these  people  around  here  are  going  to  get  frog  legs  if 

they  don't  stop  jumping  to  cornclusions. 
Y'kin  alw^ays  tell  the  feller  that's  the  least  understood;  he's  yellin'  the 

loudest. 

HEALTH  COLUMN 

LEE  CEDAR  BERNSTEIN 

The  brain  has  three  coatings:  the  Dura-matter,  the  Pia-matter  and 
the  Alma-matter. 

The  spinal  column  is  a  group  of  bones ;  the  head  rests  on  top  and  you 
sit  on  the  bottom. 

To  remove  a  dust  particle  from  the  eye,  pull  the  eye  over  the  nose  and 
expectorate  three  times. 

For  relief  of  head  colds  use  an  agonizer  and  spray  until  it  drops  into 
your  throat. 

In  the  event  of  severe  toothache,  take  a  mouthful  of  water  and  sit  on 
the  stove  until  it  boils. 

If  you  eat  vitamin  A  you  are  sure  to  have  resistance  to  disease,  meta- 
bolism, and  growth. 

For  fractures :  In  order  to  detect  where  the  limb  is  broken,  wiggle  it 
gently  back  and  forth. 
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SERVABO  FIDEM 

(I  Will  Keep  Faith) 

GIL   KATZ 

FELLOW  isn't  much  of  a  man  when  he's  sixteen.  My  first  day  at 
school  made  me  shockingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  child, 
mentally  and  physically.  The  upperclassmen,  brazen  and  overbear- 
ing, seemed  extremely  capable  of  asserting  themselves.  I  hated 
them :  they  seemed  to  have  everything  I  was  lacking. 

I  wondered  how  long  I  could  stand  it.  Rules,  punishments,  hazings, 
God,  I  just  wasn't  getting  what  I  came  for.  Few  of  the  instructors  were 
capable  and  many  lacked  interest.  Interclass  hatred  was  preached  by 
some  who  were  influential  in  running  the  school.  Even  at  my  young  un- 
worldly age,  I  realized  that  there  was  something  fundamentally  wrong 
with  the  administration  and  the  staff.  I  understood  that  if  these  wrongs 
were  to  be  corrected,  it  would  be  the  job  of  men,  not  schoolboys  like  myself. 
I  could  only  suffer  silently  while  my  equally  immature  classmates  remained 
blissfully  ignorant  of  their  plight.  I  decided  to  leave ;  yes  my  mind  was 
made  up. 

One  evening  I  went  to  the  library  to  write  to  my  parents  of  my  deci- 
sion. I  wanted  a  place  to  think,  to  meditate.  I  found  myself  drawn  into  the 
small  room,  where  the  light  shines  continuously.  I  sat  down  in  the  uncom- 
fortable wooden  bench  and  rested  my  head  in  my  hands.  How  could  I 
explain  to  my  parents,  would  they  understand,  was  it  right?  They  would 
remind  me  that  I  was  a  child  —  and  was  misinterpreting  that  which  was 
being  done  for  my  good. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  warmth  suffuse  my  body.  1  imagined  a  beautiful 
sweet  scent  in  the  room.  I  heard  a  soothing  melody  like  the  bubbling  of  a 
brook  in  a  virgin  forest.  My  body  relaxed ;  I  was  calm.  "What's  troubling 
you,  my  son.  Perhaps  I  can  help  you."  The  voice  seemed  to  fill  the  air. 
"I've  been  here  for  twenty-one  years,"  the  voice  continued,  "I've  seen 
many  a  lad  sit  where  you  are  now,  boy,  who  refused  to  follow  with  some 
explanation,  some  reason.  For  twenty-one  years  this  has  been  my  observa- 
tion post.  I've  watched  this  school  grow,  I  know  its  faults,  but  it's  an 
infant,  my  boy,  and  must  be  handled  carefully.  We  need  patience  in  deal- 
ing with  children.  Our  earth  is  young.  A  few  million  years  mean  very 
little  in  our  great  universe.  Perhaps  our  posterity  thousands  of  years  hence 
will  live  in  an  older  and  wiser  world  where  people  will  dwell  together  in 
peace  and  unity ;  where  lust  for  power  and  selfish  individualism  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Man  has  come  a  long  way  in  five  thousand  years,  and 
another  five  thousand  may  bring  the  Utopia  that  I  speak  of.  That  is  why 
I  remain  here,  patiently  waiting  the  day  when  this  child  of  mine  will 
emerge  successfully  from  its  struggles  to  survive  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  a  chaotic  world.  This  school  like  everything  else  must  suffer  before 
it  can  hope  to  achieve. 

"We  must  never  lo.se  faith  with  truth  and  the  ability  of  right  to  con- 
quer wrong;  for  good  to  eradicate  all  the  evil.  And  you,  my  boy,  must  lead 
these  sheep  that  follow  blindly,  lest  someone  with  out  scruples,  ideals  and 
morals  lead  them  to  their  destruction  and  set  this  school  back  in  its  road 
to  the  achievement  of  an  ideal  institution.  Don't  leave,  this  school  needs 
you." 

The  voice  ceased,  the  warmth  and  music  disappeared.  (Yes,  I  would 
stay.)  My  hands  groped  Ijlindly  to  destroy  the  letter,  yet  unwritten,  but 
my  eyes  had  remained  fixed  upon  the  urn  wherein  lay  the  ashes  of  Rabbi 
Joseph  Krauskopf. 
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CAMPUS  BRIEFS 


INTRAMURALS 

For  the  first  time  in  forty-six 
years  the  common  "scrime"  had  a 
chance  to  be  a  football  star.  This  is 
the  century  of  the  common  man 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever 
to  prevent  the  average  Farm 
School  student  from  getting  the 
tremendous  benefits  of  competitive 
athletics. 

There  was  much  ado  to  get  this 
project  started  as  there  were,  and 
always  are  some  people  who  dis- 
approve of  this  or  that  for  one 
reason  or  another.  But  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Klein,  Dr.  Nus- 
baum,  and  a  few  of  the  faculty 
members,  we  can  boast  of  a  suc- 
cessful intrumural  program  with 
the  participation  of  ninety-eight 
per  cent  of  the  student  body  (with 
the  exception  of  varsity  men  who 
serve  as  time  keepers  and  ref- 
erees) . 

Fellows,  we've  incorporated 
something  new  in  the  curriculum 
at  Farm  School ;  let's  give  it  our 
one  hundred  per  cent  support  and 
keep  it  prospering  for  all  the 
classes  to  follow. 

— G.  K.,  D.  T. 


The  Hort.   Department 

((straight  from  the  C.  0.  in  H.  Q.) 

This  season  has  been  the  driest 
on  record  and  has  more  than  ever 
emphasized  the  need  for  irriga- 
tion for  our  vegetable  crops.  The 
yield  of  our  leading  vegetables 
(i.e.,  corn,  tomatoes)  was  cut  fifty 
per  cent  by  the  drought  while  some 


crops  such  as  onions,  late  cabbage, 
and  peas  failed  completely.  The 
drought  also  affected,  consider- 
ably, the  size  of  the  peach  and 
apple  crop.  The  peaches  yielded 
3,000  baskets,  which  would  have 
been  much  greater  if  we  had  nor- 
mal rainfall.  (Information  vali- 
dated by  tests  made  earlier  in  the 
year  with  twigs  as  composite  sam- 
ples of  all  the  orchards.)  We  ex- 
perienced very  little  trouble  this 
year  with  the  brown  rot  and  the 
oriental  fruit  worm. 

The  three-acre  peach  block,  de- 
voted to  N.  J.  State  Experimental 
Station  varieties,  has  come  into 
bearing  this  year  with  fruit  of  fine 
flavor  and  high  color.  An  additional 
three  acres  of  "Red  Rose,"  "New- 
day,"  "Triogem,"  and  "Sunhigh" 
will  be  planted  this  spring. 

The  plum  and  grape  yield  sur- 
passed last  year's  record  with  425 
baskets  of  extra  fine  fruit. 

We  estimate  approximately  3,000 
bushels  of  apples  this  year.  All  our 
"eating"  apples  will  be  sold  direct- 
ly to  Philadelphia  restaurants  and 
private  institutions,  the  culls  will 
be  shipped  to  Doylestown  for  the 
processing  of  vinegar  and  apple 
butter ;  the  latter  is  for  the  school. 
Due  to  the  shortage  of  help  there 
will  be  no  apple  cider  this  year. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  old  campus  to 
two  triangular  fields  to  accommo- 
date all  the  market  gardening 
which  up  to  the  present  has  been 
allocated  all  over  the  farms  in  fields 
of  small  acreage. 

WE  ARE  STILL  WAITING 
FOR  SOME  BENEFACTOR  TO 
CONTRIBUTE  AN  IRRIGATION 
PLANT  FOR  OUR  VEGE- 
TABLES, WHICH  IS  SORELY 
NEEDED!— D.M.P. 

Ed.  Note — And  we  hope  ive  get 
it  soon! 
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TJARVEST  Festival  had  come 
'^  once  again  to  Farm  School 
with  all  its  glory  and  tradition. 
The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting 
and  dedication  of  memorial  trees 
was  held  in  the  gymnasium  on  the 
tirst  day  of  October. 

Much  significance  must  be  placed 
on  the  fact  that  with  a  small  ''war- 
time" student  body  the  festival 
took  place  as  scheduled  and  to 
quote  some  old  timers — probably 
the  best  the  school  has  seen  for  sev- 
eral years.  Much  time  was  spent 
by  both  students  and  faculty  in  the 
preparation  of  the  many  interest- 
ing exhibits. 

The  program,  which  started  with 
an  invocation  by  Rev.  F.  Damrosch 
of  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  was 
succeeded  by  a  number  of  interest- 
ing speakers,  particularly  Dr.  A.  J. 
Stoddard,    superintendent    of    the 


Philadelphia  schools,  and  Rabbi  Dr. 
M.  J.  Cohen  of  the  same  city.  Much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  dangers  of  an 
early  and  incomplete  victory  and 
the  part  that  agricultural  learning 
will  play  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

For  the  first  time  cash  awards 
were  given  to  students  winning 
the  traditional  ribbon  award.  Ray 
Solomon,  president  of  the  Senior 
Class,  spoke  at  the  services  on  be- 
half of  the  student  body.  Because 
of  the  brevity  and  light  philosophy 
of  the  speech  we  have  decided  to 
have  it  reprinted. 

K.  K.  KERA 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends  of  the  Farm  School,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself,  I  welcome  you  to  this  our  Harvest  Festival.  All 
that  we  have  sown  these  past  summer  months,  the  good  and  the  bad ;  in 
the  fields,  in  classes,  and  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school,  we 
are  harvesting  in  part  today. 

Bordering  the  gloomy  walls  of  this  gymnasium  is  a  "Fair"  of  some 
of  the  productional  achievements  in  which  we  have  partaken  these  past 
months.  But  enveloping  this  entire  theater  is  the  spirit  that  kept  us  to  our 
tasks  through  the  long  and  arduous  months.  We  are  proud  of  our  harvest, 
for  in  it  we  see  the  fruitful  culmination  of  a  troubled  summer ;  shadowed 
by  drought,  shortage  of  labor,  and  a  millenium  of  small  grievances  that 
ofttime  have  turned  the  master  against  his  trade.  Here  is  a  display  of 
only  an  infinitesimally  small  amount  of  the  perseverance,  the  ingenuity, 
and  the  agricultural  knowledge  augmented  in  us  by  our  stay  at  Farm 
School. 

The  whole  world  is  harvesting  today — some,  the  fruits  of  their  good 
labors,  others,  the  wrath  at  their  instigation.  And  this  is  our  harvest,  too. 
For  every  grain  of  wheat  planted  we  harvest  as  much  as  150  grains,  for 
every  kernel  of  corn,  perhaps  800  kernels;  for  every  good,  several  goods; 
for  every  evil,  several  evils.  The  return  is  always  compounded  and  no  deed 
or  misdeed  is  left  untallied. 

There  is  the  kind  of  responsibility  we  have  known  at  Farm  School, 
and  with  that  responsibility  .  .  .  Leadership. 

That  is  our  goal ;  to  develop  into  trained,  intelligent  leaders  in  our  field 
of  agriculture. 

Until  recently  the  farmer  had  been  shedding,  very  slowly,  his  ances- 
tral influences  which  involved  the  employing  of  inefficient,  obsolete  and 
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superstitious  practices  on  the  farm.  But  since  1900  we  have  witnessed  an 
agricultural  revolution ;  revealing  the  magnitude  of  its  importance  with 
the  event  of  the  present  world  conflict;  a  revolution  of  new  ideals  and 
practices  which  we  at  school  have  been  taught  to  continue,  research  upon 
and  to  instil  in  others  the  ever-increasing  need  for  "Knowledge." 

In  this  war  period  and  in  the  reconstruction  years  to  follow  we  can 
prove  our  worth  to  the  nation,  and  to  the  world.  Now  we  are  the  seed  of 
Farm.  Farm  School  is  our  tree  of  agricultural  learning  and  we  are  but 
seed  of  this  institution  ready  to  be  scattered  far  and  wide  across  the  coun- 
try, perhaps  the  world,  to  take  root  and  grow,  to  add  to  our  learning  and 
to  multiply  our  usefulness  on  the  earth.  With  our  strong  determination, 
and  nature's  help  we  shall  succeed. 


c>SMl^ 


SCRATCHING  AROUND 

The  1944-45  poultry  season  was 
ushered  in  with  the  enrollment  of 
seven  seniors.  Today  we  are  run- 
ning the  last  lap  with  a  paltry  two. 
(That  word  is  p-a-1-t-r-y,  not  poul- 
try.) Many  new  improvements 
have  been  made  since  our  stay  in 
the  department  including : 

1.  All  wood  stoves  have  been  re- 
placed by  coal  stoves. 

2.  A  new  scientifically  humidified 
egg-storage  room,  with  an  ad- 
joining grading  and  candling 
room. 

3.  A  new  breeding  program  under 
way  to  develop  a  Farm  School 
strain  of  Leghorn  and  R.  I.  Red 
birds. 

Amid  all  the  work  and  planning 
for  a  successful  year  there  de- 
veloped in  our  flock  the  deadly 
Typhoid  disease.  Innoculation  of 
the  entire  flock  has  been  completed 
but  it  is  too  early  to  determine  any 
results.  Symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  sulphur  colored  droppings,  en- 
larged spleen,  hemorrhages  of  the 
heart  and  intestines,  and  a  gre^n 
liver.  And  so  we  leave  the  poultry 
department  and  turn  to  greener 
fields. 


FOOTBALL 

This  issue  has  been  denuded  of 
all  varsity  football  material  for  a 
definite  reason.  We  are  not  a  news- 
paper and  cannot  hope  to  deliver 
latest  football  returns  or  outlooks 
for  future  games.  Therefore  our 
next  Gleaner  will  be  a  special  foot- 
ball issue,  and  all  material  on  the 
various  games  and  the  individual 
players  will  be  published  in  our 
Football  Extravaganza  Issue.  Look 
for  it! 

Here  is  this  year's  billing  and 
the  scores  as  of  today: 

Oct.  7th:   Malvern  Prep,  0;   N.F. 
S.,  0. 

Oct.    14th:   Williamson   Trade,   0; 

N.F.S.,  8. 

Oct.  20th:   Bryn  Athyn  Acad.,  6; 
N.F.S.,  12. 

Oct.  28th:  Florence,  0;  N.F.S.,  51. 
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DAIRY 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the 
Gleaner,  many  improvements  and 
innovations  have  taken  place  in  the 
dairy  department.  Furthermore, 
the  staff  is  looking  to  the  future 
in  a  departure  from  breeding  pro- 
grams and  concepts  practiced  in 
the  past. 

Heretofore,  the  purchase  of  sires 
for  the  dairy  has  resulted  in  much 
outcrossing  (breeding  of  unrelated 
lines).  This  program  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted by  a  definite  plan  of  line 
breeding.  In  keeping  with  this  idea, 
Farm  School  Pearl  Cassie,  the 
highest  producing  cow  in  the  herd 
and  one  of  the  highest  testers,  has 
been  mated  to  N.J.E.S.  Sir  Jewel 
Ormsby  Duke,  a  proven  sire  of  the 
Rutgers  breeding  program.  If  the 
resulting  calf  is  a  bull,  he  will  be 
used  as  a  future  herd  sire.  From 
this  beginning,  a  program  of  close 
line  breeding  will  be  followed. 

This  plan  does  not  disregard  the 
use  of  the  progeny  of  our  well  bred 
sire,  Greenwood  Sonny  Boy.  He 
and  his  progeny'  will  be  partici- 
pants in  the  same  type  of  breeding 
set  up,  providing  they  live  up  to 
expectations. 

Some  of  the  physical  improve- 
ments that  have  already  taken 
place  or  will  be  affected  in  the 
near  future  are: 

1.  Complete  renovation  of  the  ma- 
ternity barns  including  roof  re- 
pairs, a  new  water  system,  and 
an  alleviation  of  the  dire  situa- 
tion that  exposes  animals  to 
winds  and  drafts. 

2.  A  new  concrete  surface  for  the 
feed  alleys,  which  will  eliminate 
the  present  difficulty  in  cleaning 
them. 

3.  The  painting  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  barns  and  other 
structures  at  the  dairy. 

4.  A  pa.sture  improvement  pro- 
gram, which  calls  for  the  period- 
ical application  of  necessary  fer- 
tilizers, and  rotations. 

5.  Partial  enclosure  of  the  hay  shed 
to  eliminate  the  spoilage  of  much 
roughage,  due  to  its  exposure  to 
the  elements. 


The  Farm  School  herd,  itself,  has 
undergone  many  changes.  Its  size 
has  been  reduced  from  225  to  about 
145  head.  Culls  have  been  replaced 
with  high  producing  animals,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  per  capita  produc- 
tion has  increased  tremendously. 
The  herd  has  been  averaging  close 
to  thirty-one  pounds  of  fat  per 
month  since  March  (the  start  of 
the  D.H.I. A.  test  year)  as  com- 
pared to  twenty-seven  pounds  per 
cow  last  year.  And  this  has  been 
done  with  war  time  quality  feed. 

A  word  should  be  said  about 
Penshurst  Esther  who  was  recently 
butchered  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
fourteen  years.  This  grand  old  cow 
brought  much  fame  to  Farm  School 
and  her  name  was  known  by  Ayr- 
shire breeders  throughout  the 
country.  Esther  was  Grand  Cham- 
pion cow  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  in  1935  and  she  is  the  only 
cow  in  the  herd  that  holds  a  mem- 
bership in  the  100,000-pound  club, 
having  produced  123,381  pounds  of 
milk  and  4,771  pounds  of  fat  in  her 
lifetime.— P.  E. 


The  Band 

Prospects  for  a  band  at  N.  F.  S. 
looked  very  bleak  last  April.  From 
its  inception  it  was  hindered  by 
pessimism  from  all  sides.  In  fact 
at  one  time  the  band  was  on  the 
verge  of  complete  disbandment, 
but  a  sudden  surge  of  enthusiasm 
brought  it  back  from  a  four  piece 
outfit  to  a  ten  piece  team  of  try- 
ing musicians.  The  band  extends 
its  appreciation  to  Mr.  Frick  for 
his  untiring  efforts  and  unflagging 
patience  as  instructor-director. 

G.  K. 
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THE   FORUM 

The  resuscitation,  or  shall  we 
say  the  revival  of  the  Forum  from 
its  state  of  hibernation  since  last 
winter,  has  occurred.  It  was 
brought  back  to  life  thru  the  efforts 
of  two  Seniors,  Solomon  and  Bern- 
stein, under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Gorlin.  Our  first  meeting  was  held 
Wednesday,  October  4th,  in  the  li- 
brary. Mr.  Gorlin,  lectured  on  the 
fundamentals  of  Einstein's  theory 
of  relativity.  This  was  followed  by 
a  fascinating  discussion  in  which 
all  participated. 

Wednesday,  October  18,  Bern- 
stein lectured  on  Plato's  theories  on 
how  to  build  a  Utopian  Govern- 
ment. This  was  followed  by  an  in- 
teresting discussion. 

Wednesday,  October  25,  Wilensky 
spoke  about  the  different  Races  of 
Mankind  thru-out  the  world.  He 
revealed  the  common  origin  of  the 
various  species  of  man  and  the 
cause  of  their  difference  in  pigmen- 
tation. 

The  word  Forum  means  "a  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  public."  We 
are  certainly  not  living  up  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word,  since 
our  attendance  has  been  relatively 
poor.  One  of  the  causes  for  the 
small  but  interested  audience  was 
the  fact  that  the  subjects  dealt 
with  abstractions.  The  Freshmen 
appear  to  be  under  the  illusion  that 
the  afore  mentioned  subjects 
should  be  left  only  to  the  elite  of 
the  school.  This  is  an  erroneous 
impression,  since  abstractions 
stimulate  the  mind,  and  God  knows 
that  we  need  some  stimulation ! 

— L.  C.  B. 


A  Word   from  the  Head  Waiters 

We  are  all  cognizant  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  dining  hall.  The  rowdiness  and 
obscenity  which  prevailed  is  now 
becoming  extinct.  Even  the  pessi- 
mistic students  who  thought  that 
little  or  nothing  could  be  done  to 
improve  the  conditions  in  the  din- 
ing hall,  even  these  are  being  sat- 
isfied. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  kitchen 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  food 
is  served  has  improved  tremend- 
ously. Much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
persistent  efforts  of  Mrs.  Wright. 
We  wish  to  thank  the  student  body 
also,  for  their  aid  in  making  the 
dining  hall  a  more  pleasant  and 
desirable  place  to  eat.  — L.  C.  B. 


FELICITATIONS 

The  student  body  extends 
its  sincere  congratulations 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Fickes 
upon  the  birth  of  their 
daughter. 

To  Solomon  Soskin  and 
wife  on  the  event  of  their 
wedding.  We  wish  you  both 
a  very  happy  and  prosper- 
ous marriage. 

*  *  :|:  * 

The  best  of  luck  and  hap- 
piness to  you,  Dorris  Nea- 
mand  and  Seaman  Jack 
Shaw,  on  your  engagement. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES 


DAN  TANNENBAUM 

The  average  cost  of  feed  in  the 
U.S.  farm  poultry  ration  decreased 
one  per  cent  during  the  month  end- 
ing August  15.  and  on  that  date 
was  six  per  cent  above  a  year  ago 
and  sixty-seven  per  cent  above  the 
ten-year  average. 

Six  years  ago  the  Rutgers  to- 
mato was  virtually  unknown ;  to- 
day over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  com- 
mercial tomato  acreage  in  the 
United  States  is  planted  to  this 
variety. 

Nikola  Tsitsin,  Russian  Plant 
Biologist,  has  started  an  agricul- 
tural revolution  by  crossbreeding 
remotely  related  plants  to  produce 
radically  new  plant  types.  One  is 
perennial  wheat. 

Bees  need  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
times  their  own  weight  in  food 
each  year.  Just  during  the  winter 
season,  a  ten-pound  colony  needs 
approximately     sixty     pounds     of 


honey  and  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
of  pollen  stored  in  the  hive. 

A  bushel  of  corn  will  produce 
thirty-three  pounds  of  cornstarch. 
Thirty-three  pounds  of  starch, 
treated  chemically  will  produce 
thirty-seven  pounds  of  corn  syrup 
or  twenty-five  pounds  of  dextrin. 
Dextrin  is  used  in  making  molds 
for  castings,  glue,  labels,  etc.  Corn- 
starch is  going  to  the  battlefront 
in  explosives,  penicillin,  sulfa 
drugs,  vitamin  products,  surgical 
dressings,  clothing,  shoes,  etc. 
Cornstarch  also  has  many  other 
uses. 

Dithane,  a  newly  developed  ma- 
terial, has  proved  excellent  on  a 
number  of  plant  diseases,  including 
tomato,  celery,  and  potato  blight, 
apple  scab,  and  turf  diseases.  Be- 
cause of  many  advantages,  too 
numerous  to  enumerate,  a  great 
future  is  predicted  for  this  syn- 
thetic product. 


BEFORE  THE  GAME 


ROGER  GENDRON 

It  starts  in  the  dressing  room,  the  nervous,  jittery  feeling  you  get 
when  you're  very  excited,  your  stomach  feels  as  if  you  had  a  million  butter- 
flies all  trying  to  get  out  at  the  same  time  and  giving  you  a  very  uncom- 
fortable feeling ;  yet  a  nice  sensation.  Then  the  coach  comes  in  and  gives 
you  the  customary  pep  talk  which  is  supposed  to  make  you  feel  more  like 
killing  your  opponent  than  just  playing  with  him.  Then  you  line  up  and 
run  out  on  the  field  to  play  the  game  of  your  life ;  you  get  a  cold  sweat  in 
the  palms  of  your  hands  and  on  your  forehead,  it  makes  you  feel  as  if  you 
were  to  meet  your  death  out  there  instead  of  just  a  football  game.  When 
the  ball  is  kicked  you  lose  all  the  nervousness  you  had  and  become  calm, 
cool,  and  collected,  and  feel  as  if  you  could  take  on  the  whole  opposing 
team  by  yourself. 

I  remember  the  kick-off.  It  was  Janett  who  got  the  ball,  he  ran  it 
back  for  about  nine  yards  before  he  was  tackled.  On  the  next  play  Abbie 
Spinola  took  the  ball  and  made  a  gain  of  about  sixty  yards.  Then  I 
took  the  ball  and  attempted  to  pass  but  before  I  could  get  it  off  I  was 
smashed  in  the  face  and  the  pass  fell  incomplete.  I  don't  seem  to  remem- 
ber too  much  more  about  the  game  except  that  the  final  score  was  0-0. 
Once  I  rcm(  mber  I  carried  it  over  from  the  nine-yard  line  but  the  play 
was  called  back  because  of  a  small  technicality,  which  1  won't  go  into.  It 
was  a  very  intere.sting  game  to  watch  and  to  play,  at  least  I  hope  it  was 
anyway.  Incidentally,  we  could  play  a  better  game  if  Mr.  Klein  would  let 
us  go  to  bed  at  night  instead  of  having  us  write  compositions. 
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ELMO'S  EMANCIPATION 


ZEKE 


The  other  night  I  was  reading 
the  lesson  heretofore  prescribed  by 
my  worthy  instructor,  when  I  was 
startled  by  a  "snap"  from  my 
dresser  drawer. 

"I  gottit,  I  gottit,"  I  yelled,  and 
tossing  the  book  to  the  floor  I  ran 
to  the  bureau.  There  nestled  in 
the  left  hand  pocket  of  my  nice 
white  Sunday,  but-not-to-go-to- 
meetin'  shirt  lay  the  father  of, 
whom  I  later  found  out  to  be,  Elmo. 

Stiff,  stark,  and  silent  lay  Elmo's 
father,  his  head  caught  firmly  be- 
tween the  trap  spring  and  the 
wooden  base.  His  lips  were  curled 
tack  ready  to  snap  into  a  hunk  of 
Swiss  Cheese.  He  looked  straight 
ahead  and  didn't  seem  at  all  dead. 


I,  with  a  cruel  grin  on  my  face, 
took  him  from  the  pocket  and  dis- 
posed of  him  none  too  gently  into 
the  waste  basket  and  replaced  the 
trap  in  the  drawer.  I  turned  in, 
tossed  about  once  or  twice,  and 
then  finally  settled  down  to  the 
manly  art  of  sleeping. 

I  was  startled  from  drowsiness 
by  a  muffled  sound.  I  sat  up  in  bed, 
scratched  my  head,  and  turned  over 
once  more  to  sleep.  Again  I  heard  a 
sob,  accompanied  with  a  sniffle. 
Slowly  something  came  crawling 
into  my  conscience.  I  thought  about 


the  little  mouse.  "Could  it  be 
its  ghost  running  round  in  my 
drawer?" 

"Absurd,"  I  told  myself  and  yet 
something  drew  me  to  that  bureau, 
like  a  soda  draws  a  soldier.  I 
opened  it  and  then  and  there  I 
found  the  cause  for  all  the  tiny 
grief.  A  little  mouse,  much  smaller 
than  the  first  one  was  running 
round  and  uttering  the  most 
heart-rendering  sobs  that  I  have 
ever  heard.  He  ran  from  corner 
to  corner,  calling  in  a  half  crying 
voice,  "Father !  Father !  oh  whither 
went  thou?"  I  could  hardly  believe 
my  ears,  believe  me,  dear  reader. 
And  I  could  see  the  realization  of 
the  truth  seep  thru  his  louse  in- 
fested head  as  he,  tired  from  run- 
ning, threw  his  weary  body  upon 
the  pocket  that  had  served  as  the 
nesting  place  for  his  pappy.  Kiss- 
ing and  caressing  it  he  buried  his 
head  in  his  arms,  cried  his  little 
heart  out  sobbing  once  or  twice — 
"Fa(sob)ther  .  .  .  Fa  (sniffle)  ther." 

As  twilight  of  early  morning 
slowly  pushes  the  blackness  of 
night  toward  the  west  I  silently 
closed  the  drawer  to  shut  out  for- 
ever the  little  sobs  of  one  who  has 
helped  to  put  holes  in  my  socks.  I 
leave  my  little  Elmo  in  the  silence 
of  the  third  drawer  on  the  left 
hand  side,  to  say  a  sorrowful  adieu 
to  the  little  denizen  of  the  dough, 
the  little  corn  caresser,  the  little 
wheat  whitler,  my  little  salami 
sampler,  my  dear  little  fruit 
fresser.  I  hang  my  head  and  wipe 
a  tear  from  my  eye  as  the  sobs 
quiet  down  to  a  tiny  squeak.  And 
curling  himself  up  in  the  pocket 
previously  occupied  by  his  father, 
Elmo  yawns  as  the  laundry  marks 
fade  away  slowly  from  sight  and 
the  drawer  is  closed  easily  upon 
the  face  of  this  innocent  child, 
alone  and  undefended,  with  a  mark 
of  hurt  across  his  little  heart. 
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Philosophically  Speaking 

LEE   CEDAR  BERNSTEIN 

NOTHING  in  a  natural  state  can  be  called  good  or  bad  by  common 
assent.  Every  man  by  nature  consults  only  his  oioi  advantages.  He 
determines  what  is  good  or  bad  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  his 
own  needs.    He  holds  himself  responsible  to  no  one  but  himself. 

Therefore,  in  nature  there  is  no  sin,  but  only  in  a  civil  state  where 
common  consent  decrees  what  is  good  and  bad.  Thus,  each  citizen  is  made 
responsible  to  the  state. 

The  law  and  ordinance  under  which  all  men  are  born  forbids  only 
what  one  wishes  to  do  or  is  able  to  do.  This  law  is  not  opposed  to  strife, 
anger,  hatred,  treachery,  or  anything  in  general  that  desire  suggests. 

We  get  an  inkling  of  this  law  of  nature,  or  this  lawlessness  of  nature, 
by  observing  the  behavior  of  states ;  "There  is  no  altruism  among  nations," 
for  there  cannot  be  law  and  morality  where  there  is  not  an  accepted  organi- 
zation, or  a  common  and  recognized  authority.  The  "rights"  of  states  are 
now  what  the  "rights"  of  individual  used  to  be ;  that  is  they  are  mights. 
(Might  is  right,  if  you  recall  the  old  Sophist  or  nazi  theories).  The  lead- 
ing states,  by  the  same  forgetful  theory  of  diplomats,  are  very  properly 
called  the  "Great  Powers." 

So  it  is,  too,  among  species :  there  being  no  common  organization, 
there  is  not  among  them  any  morality  or  law ;  each  species  does  to  the 
other  what  it  wishes  and  can. 

But  among  men,  mutual  needs  beget  mutual  aid.  Fear  of  solitude 
exists  in  all  men,  because  no  one  in  solitude  is  strong  enough  to  defend  him- 
self and  procure  the  necessities  of  life.  As  a  result  of  this,  men  tend  toward 
social  organization. 

To  guard  against  danger,  the  force  of  one  man  would  hardly  suffice, 
if  men  did  not  arrange  mutual  aid  and  exchange.  Men  are  not  by  nature 
equipped  for  the  mutual  forbearance  of  social  order,  but  danger  begets 
association  which  gradually  nourishes  and  strengthens  the  social  instincts. 
"Men  are  not  born  to  citizenship,  but  must  be  made  fit  for  it."  Most  men 
at  heart  are  Individualistic,  and  rebel  against  law  and  custom.  The 
social  instincts  that  are  later  and  weaker  than  the  individualistic  need 
reinforcement. 

Man  is  not  "GOOD  by  nature"  as  many  of  us  suppose,  but  through 
association.  If  even  merely  in  the  family,  sympathy  comes,  then  a  feeling 
of  kin,  and  at  last,  kindness. 

There  is  only  one  manner  by  which  these  social  instincts  can  be  rein- 
forced, and  that  is  through  education.  Education  and  re-education  is  the 
only  solution.  This  will  be  expensive.  Certainly  it  will !  However,  is  it  not 
worth  the  expense?  Speaking  from  a  purely  monetary  aspect,  it  certainly 
would  pay.  Think  of  the  fabulous  sums  of  money  squandered  away  every 
two  decades  on  useless  wars.  Relatively  the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
education  would  be  naught. 

Certainly  no  one  will  attempt  to  appraise  the  value  of  a  human  life  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Millions  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  could  be  saved  if 
the  people  of  the  world  were  educated  properly. 

Remember,  might  is  not  right  as  the  sophists  postualted.  Plato  told 
us  what  is  right  when  he  answered  Callicles  and  all  Nietzscheans  for- 
ever. "Justice  is  not  mere  strength,  but  the  harmonious  strength  and  the 
effective  harmonv  of  the  whole." 
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IT  COULD  HAPPEN  HERE 

BERT  YOLLIN 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  world  is  engaged  in  the  most  serious 
conflict  of  all  time,  it  is  diflicult  for  one  to  imagine  anything  happening  at 
Farm  School  that  would  really  be  tragic.  I'm  not  referring  to  a  sprained 
leg  acquired  at  a  football  game,  or  a  bruise  from  a  light-footed  cow.  I  am 
thinking  of  something  more  pertinent. 

It  is  the  very  thing  that  has  been  regulating  your  entire  life  at  Farm 
School,  and  without  it  this  place  would  become  the  stage  of  complete  dis- 
order and  chaos.  Can  you  hear  it  now,  its  audibility  increases  as  it  rounds 
the  bend  toward  Farm  School.  Wo  -ou-ou-ou-ou-ou-ouh.  Wo  -ou-ou-ouh. 

Yes,  my  astonished  readers,  it's  the  train  whistle,  every  blow  desig- 
nates a  definite  important  phase  of  your  working  day.  Skeptical,  are  you — 
well  listen;  there's  the  7:01,  time  to  run  to  breakfast,  and  don't  forget 
that  if  you  don't  start  back  to  the  dormitories  by  the  7  :35  train  you  won't 
have  sufficient  time  to  clean  up  the  room.  Oh  heck,  there's  the  five  to 
eleven,  and  I  have  to  wait  on  tables.  I  guess  that  12:30  train  means  out 
to  that  squad  duty  before  I  get  my  —  warmed. 

Oh,  you  could  buy  a  watch,  but  you  won't.  In  fact  you  watchless 
individuals  comprise  approximately  ninety  percent  of  the  student  body, 
and  therefore  are  in  the  clutches  of  the  train  whistle.  You  can't  escape  it, 
but  it  will  haunt  you  the  three  years  you  spend  at  Farm  School.  Say, 
supposin'  the  train  should  be  a  little  late  —  ?  The  dormitory  clock  is 
always  fast,  though  no  one  knows  exactly  how  much ;  and  the  clock  on  the 
face  of  the  administration  building  is  constantly  stopping. 

Holy  cow !  there  goes  the  4 :35,  and  I've  got  details,  well,  see  you  all  on 
the  6:35  —  there's  a  good  show  in  town  at  7:00.  .  .  .  Wo-ou-ou-ou-ouh. 

A  Sributp  So  A  Q^vn 

Morning  yawned  on  sleeping  land  and  winked  with  mauved  light 
On  lazy  clouds  and  ev'nesent  moon  to  latern  swallows  flight. 
Bleating  sheep  and  barking  cur,  mating  squirrels  in  spirals  run. 
Feline  eyes  in  mottled  fur ;  these  God's  playthings  beneath  the  sun. 

Aurora  rose  in  all  her  splendor ;  veiled  in  haze  of  soft  amber  light 

And  drops  of  dew  did  scintillate,  winking  and  blinking  in  sun-ray's  sight. 

Then  back  to  dens  in  bush  and  tree  the  prowlers  nocturnal  clog 

The  cautious  owl  in  tree  top  nests,  the  chipmunk  in  fallen  log. 

But  in  this  scene  of  beauty's  life  there  stands  a  forlorn  sight 
Limb-blackened  tree  with  peeling  arms ;  vanquished  in  nature's  fight. 
There  sits  the  vestige  of  a  Robin's  nest,  now  covered  with  crawling  vine. 
Rhus  has  clad  the  trunk  in  green ;  the  branches,  too,  with  time. 

Once  a  ship  on  white  capped  waves  streamed  toward  our  harbored  shores 

And  docked  at  night,  in  secret's  light,  a  plague  in  its  cargo  stores. 

And  thus  disclosed  was  the  Chestnut  Blight,  as  deadly  a  thing  could  be. 

Embraced  each  plant  in  mortal  plight  and  left  not  a  living  tree. 

Wild-life  shuns  this  lifeless  thing  and  busies  on  its  way 

She  stands  a  monument  to  herself;  a  relic  of  greener  days. 

—RAY  SOLOMON 
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FEATHERBED  HILL 


RAY   SOLOMON 


It  was  April  and  I  was  a  junior. 
A  new  year,  a  new  leaf  in  the  pages 
of  my  Farm  School  diary,  new 
ideals,  new  expectations — I  was  an 
upperclassman.  enjoying  the  air  of 
freedom  afforded  us. 

It  had  been  hot  all  afternoon, 
and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
sweet,  fresh  smell  of  a  premature 
spring.  The  Elms  were  swollen  in 
bud,  and  a  flowering  forsythia 
looked  awkward  amid  the  still  dor- 
mant branches  of  its  neighboring 
shrubs.  Without  realizing  it  I 
found  myself  at  number  three  farm 
glorying  in  the  rebirth  of  life  and 
marveling  in  the  beauty  that  is  na- 
ture's. There  were  several  aero- 
planes in  the  sky,  darting  in  and 
out  of  the  feathery  clouds.  For  a 
second  I  reflected  to  the  thoughts 
of  war,  the  army,  the  battles,  and 
the  bloodshed.  The  mere  thought 
alone  had  marred  the  magniflcence 


of  the  scene  before  me — so  I  hast- 
ened it  from  my  mind. 

Tho.se  planes,  I  had  seen  them 
before,  but  not  so  many.  Then 
again  Fitcairn  isn't  but  a  few 
miles  way  and  it  is  a  beautiful  day 
for  —  Boom  !  a  loud  crack  slapped 
at  my  ears.  The  ground  shook,  a 
plane  .streaked  into  a  power  dive, 
and  an  acre  of  earth  stone  and 
wood  splintered  the  sky  only  to  fall 


back  upon  the  earth,  lethal  and 
smoldering.  I  started,  but  before  I 
could  arrange  my  thoughts,  again 
the  low  rumbling  shook  the  ground 
and  its  echo  resounded  over  and 
over  again.  Oh  God,  could  it  be — 
here  in  Pennsylvania?  If  they 
would  invade  us,  why  would  they 
start  here?  The  third  blast  found 
me  on  my  stomach,  fists  clenching 
the  cold  wet  earth,  my  hands 
clammy,  my  head  hot,  and  my  feet 
frigidly  numb.  Surely  they  will 
find  the  campus,  and  raze  the 
buildings  to  the  ground.  Oh  if  I 
could  only  hide,  escape  this  terrible 
thing  which  was  destined  to  come 
here  sooner  or  later.  My  heart  was 
palpitating  so  that  the  pounding 
made  my  head  reel  around  and 
around  and  left  my  body  limp.  My 
nostrils  dilated  like  that  of  a  ter- 
rified animal.  My  sight  grew  glassy 
as  the  moisture  accumulated  in 
them,  and  finally  the  bitter  tears 
ran  stingingly  down  my  cheeks 
leaving  them  hot  and  burning.  No, 
I  was  not  hit,  it  wasn't  the  tears  of 
pain  or  fear,  worse,  it  was  the 
uncontrollable  flood  of  cowardice, 
mastering  my  emotions.  For  des- 
perate minutes  I  struggled  with  my 
conscience,  and  then  as  if  a  new 
spirit  surged  through  my  veins,  I 
jumped  to  my  feet  and  started  to 
run  across  the  field  toward  the 
campus  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
debris,  tripping  over  tree  stumps 
which  looked  awkward  with  their 
roots  exposed.  Hot,  perspired  and 
gasping  for  breath  like  Pheidip- 
pides  after  his  run  to  Athens,  I 
arrived  at  the  campus. 

I  ran  from  student  to  hired  man, 
from  hired  man  to  faculty,  but 
none  would  listen  to  me,  until  I  had 
brought  the  news  to  the  ears  of  Dr. 
Nusbaum. 

(c(nifrnii('f]  Jxttioni  next  ))(if/e) 
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THE  HERMIT  OF  DOOMVILLE 

DANIEL  TANNENBAUM 

In  the  year  1844,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  typically  small  American  vil- 
lage called  Doomville,  lived  a  hermit  and  his  dog. 

Not  a  soul  in  all  the  village  knew  very  much  about  the  secluded  and 
mysterious  life  of  this  old  bearded  gentleman  whom  people  called  "THE 
HERMIT  OF  DOOMVILLE."  Early  every  morning,  most  everyone 
noticed  the  hermit  stealthily  walking  through  the  town  on  his  way  toward 
the  Lycan  Woods  with  an  empty  sack  on  his  shoulder.  Each  evening,  he 
would  be  seen  tramping  back  to  his  cabin  with  a  full  burlap  sack.  Doom- 
ville's  younger  generation  thought  of  the  hermit  as  a  mysterious  stranger 
out  of  the  pages  of  a  fantasy.  Several  bold  lads  had  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  enter  the  stranger's  cabin,  but  on  every  occasion,  the  hermit's 
faithful  dog  kept  the  intruders  away.  Everyone  had  some  capricious 
notion  concerning  the  aged  man  and  the  contents  of  his  burlap  bag,  how- 
ever no  one  ever  conversed  with  him. 

One  cold  December  night,  a  fearful  howl  was  heard  throughout  Doom- 
ville. The  howl  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  hermit's  cabin.  On 
the  following  morning  a  group  of  men,  trying  to  locate  the  source  of  the 
disturbance,  approached  the  ramshackle  residence  of  the  hermit.  The 
stranger's  dog  was  whining  in  misery.  After  a  moment  of  hesitation,  they 
slowly  opened  the  creaking  door  and  gaped  in  amazement  at  the  sight 
before  their  inquiring  eyes.  The  poor  dog  was  mourning  over  the  death  of 
his  master.  Later  the  shack  was  searched,  but  the  only  interesting  item  the 
disappointed  townsfolk  found  was  a  full  burlap  sack. 

Today,  more  than  a  century  after  the  hermit's  death,  during  some 
cold  December  nights,  the  townspeople  say  they  hear  the  dragging  foot- 
steps of  "The  Hermit  of  Doomville." 


{Continued  from  page  20) 


The  alarm  rang  statically  and 
its  force  rocked  the  Little  Ben  that 
stood  at  the  foot  of  my  bed.  It  was 
Sunday  and  I  was  reluctant  to  get 
up,  ashamed  to  face  the  fellows 
after  the  events  of  the  previous 
day.  Littering  the  floor,  amid  yes- 
terday's stockings,  a  pair  of  work 
shoes,  and  a  few  inches  of  dust  lay 
the  crumpled  remains  of  a  notice 
that  I  neglected  to  read  when  it 
was  delivered  to  me  the  day  be- 
fore. It  read  as  follows : 


"To  Whom  It  May  Concern" 

"The  entire  block  of  peach  and 
apple  trees  on  the  Feather-Bed 
Hill  will  be  dynamited  from  the 
ground  to  give  way  to  newer  and 
better  varieties,  and  to  break  the 
hardpan  that  has  seriously  affected 
the  present  crop.  All  persons  are 
requested  to  keep  out  of  the  area 
Saturday,  from  1:00  until  5:00 
P.  M.  Proceed  at  your  own  risk !" 
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THREE  LITTLE  GREMLINS  WHO  WERE  SITTING 
ON  THE  TRUCK  RADIATOR 

One  bright  day  in  July  two  fine  gentlemen  strolled  down  to  the  Hort 
Building.  There  they  saw  a  bright  yellow  truck  parked  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing. After  a  lengthy  conversation  they  decided  to  get  inside  the  truck. 
After  sitting  on  the  front  seat  for  a  few  minutes  they  accidentally  found 
the  ignition  keys,  supposedly,  concealed  in  the  glove  compartment.  Both 
looked  at  each  other  in  amazement.  With  the  keys  in  the  ignition  and  gaso- 
line in  the  tank,  the  next  thing  was  to  start  the  motor. 

"Well.  Amos,  let's  see  you  start  the  motor,"  said  Jerimiah. 

Amos  finally  started  the  motor  after  three  tries.  While  the  motor  was 
running,  Amos  had  a  brilliant  idea  to  show^  Jerimiah  that  he  could  drive 
...  so  he  thought.  The  most  he  knew  about  driving  a  car  w^as  that  first 
gear  was  to  the  left  and  down  towards  the  seat.  Luckily  for  him,  he  shifted 
correctly.  The  clutch  came  out  with  a  jerk  and  the  truck  moved  forward 
with  a  great  leap.  The  clutch  was  released  but  much  more  smoothly  this 
time.  Shifting  to  high  gear  the  truck  sped  toward  the  tree  in  front  of  the 
Kort  Building.  A  quick  turn,  a  bumpy  step,  and  the  car  stalled.  Tw^o 
scared  boys  decided  that  they  had  enough  driving  for  one  day  and  had 
better  return  to  the  dormitory. 

Two  nights  later  our  tw^o  young  city  boys  decided  to  take  a  trip,  pre- 
viously planned,  to  Farm  No.  3.  Amos  drove  the  truck.  Then  Jerimiah 
wanted  his  chance  to  drive,  but  he  did  not  know  quite  as  much  about 
driving  as  Amos. 

"Look  out,  Jeriamiah,  here  comes  a  car  from  the  other  direction. 
Slow  up  !   Not  too  far  over !   Get  over !" 

A  sickening  sliding  motion,  a  jolt,  and  all  was  quiet. 

"Now  we  did  it!  How  are  we  going  to  get  it  out  of  here?  Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  you  couldn't  drive?" 

"I  can." 

"Well,  move  over  and  let  me  see  if  I  can  pull  it  out." 

The  motor  was  started  and  the  gear  was  put  into  first.  The  truck 
began  to  move.  It  stopped  and  the  wheel  began  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

"Boy,  you  had  better  ease  up !    The  tire  is  smoking." 

"If  I  stop  she  may  slide." 

"Oh  gosh,  now  you  stalled  it." 

"Stalled,  heck,  there's  no  gas.  Look  at  that  tire  and  the  running 
board.  We'd  better  beat  it  and  leave  it  here.  It  is  better  than  getting 
caught  on  the  scene." 

The  two  gentlemen  walked  off  leaving  the  car  on  its  side  in  the  ditch. 
Need  it  be  said,  they  never  reached  Farm  No.  3. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  has  been  written  in  the  school  annals, 
stored  away  in  the  private  files  of  the  administration. 
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CELEBRATION 


'Twas  the  day  after  New  Year  and  throughout  the  Hall, 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  Eugene  Pall. 

All  the  students  were  lying  asleep  in  their  beds 

While  visions  of  alcoholics  staggered  through  their  heads. 

There  was  I  with  my  jug  and  my  room-mate  with  his  booze, 
We  were  both  very  deep  in  a  nice,  drunken  snooze. 
When  all  of  a  sudden  there  came  such  a  clatter. 
That  we  sprang  from  our  beds  to  find  out  the  matter ! ! ! 

Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash ! 
(But  banged  into  the  wall  with  a  painful  smash.) 
My  room-mate,  a  little  more  sober  than  I, 
Threw  open  the  window  and  cursed  at  the  sky. 

My  nose  on  the  crest  of  the  campus  below 
Enhanced  Pink  Elephants  that  continued  to  grow, 
When  what  to  my  bloodshot  eyes  should  appear. 
But  eight  bottles  of  Scotch  and  a  cold  case  of  beer. 

Some  green  little  object  was  running  around 
But  he  smacked  into  a  tree  and  fell  flat  on  the  ground. 
More  rapid  than  bullets  his  curses  they  came, 
And  he  yelled  and  called  each  character  by  name. 

"You,  Paul;  hey,  Jannet;  yoh,  Jaffe  and  Murray; 
C'mon  Hammer,  dragit,  dammit  and  hurry!!" 

All  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  loud  "Greptz ! !" 
And  I  dashed  out  the  door  and  fell  down  the  steps. 
I  streaked  down  the  hall  and  flew  through  the  door, 
But  half  of  the  school  had  got  there  before. 

There  were  bottles  to  the  left  and  cases  to  the  right. 

It  really  was  a  very  nice  sight. 

While  we  stood  there  discussing  what  we  should  do. 

Some  "Mutt"  burned  a  hole  in  his  pants  with  "homebrew." 

The  grass  was  scorched  for  yards  around 

Where  some  of  my  Scotch  had  spilled  on  the  ground. 

And  we  settled  ourselves  all  nice  and  quiet 

And  started  quenching  our  long  thirsty  diet. 

The  "hatches"  were  battened  with  every  kind  of  drink. 
(The  stomach  can  hold  much  more  than  you  think.) 
As  the  sun  came  up  on  a  cold  new  day, 
The  human  sieves  were  still  putting  it  away. 

After  the  barrels  were  scraped,  'twas  a  sight  to  see 

For  the  Seniors  were  lit  up  like  a  Christmas  tree. 

Something  I  drank  had  ruined  my  sight 

And  I  yelled  Happy  New  Year  to  all  and  to  all  a  Good  Night ! ! 

— ZEKE 
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THROUGH  THE  LITERARY  STRIP-CUP 


DAN   TANNENBAUM 


"STRANGE  FRUIT"  by  Lillian  Smith 

"Strange  Fruit"  is  a  novel  that  deeply  concerns  the  great  racial  prob- 
lem our  country  is  facing  today.  It  is  a  love  story,  and  a  compassionate 
story  of  two  races,  white  and  negro,  both  striving  toward  a  common  goal 
and  happiness,  yet  in  conflict  with  each  other.  This  novel  heroically  faces  a 
serious  and  dangerous  problem  which  must  eventually  be  solved.  The 
author  has  written  a  story  that  will  open  the  minds  of  people  and  move 
men  to  action. 


"COLLEGE  ZOOLOGY"  by  Robert  Hegner 

This  book  is  arranged  so  that  the  student  may  learn  where  each 
animal  is  classified  in  the  animal  kingdom,  according  to  its  characteristics, 
and  those  of  other  animals  in  its  class  or  phylum.  The  groups  in  the  animal 
kingdom  are  considered  approximately  in  order  of  their  evolution,  and 
thus  biological  facts  and  theories  fall  into  logical  order,  in  an  ascending 
series  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex, 

"College  Zoology"  should  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  animals  that 
will  add  greatly  to  his  interest  of  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  —  LIFE, 
It  presents  the  various  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  zoology  to  man  and  thus  obtain  an  understanding  of  man's  place 
in  nature. 


"DAIRY  SCIENCE"  by  W.  E.  Petersen 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  present  in  this  book  a  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  the  field  of  dairy  husbandry,  "Dairy  Science"  covers 
dairying,  dairy  cattle  management,  and  milk  production.  This  book  also 
contains  valuable  reference  material  of  interest  to  general  agriculture 
students  as  well  as  those  interested  in  Dairy  Husbandry, 

"HOME  VEGETABLE  GARDENING"  by  Charles  H.  Nissley 

This  book  is  not  only  valuable  to  beginners,  but  to  the  expert  as  well. 
In  addition  to  serving  as  a  guide  to  good  gardening,  it  contains  a  complete 
listing  of  vitamins  and  nutritive  values  for  each  vegetable, 

"EDIBLE  WILD  PLANTS"  by  O.  P.  Medsger 

Almost  every  edible  plant  of  this  country  growing  outside  of  cultiva- 
tion is  described  in  detail,  and  numerous  drawings,  diagrams,  and  photo- 
graphs double  the  clarity  of  the  text, 

"PROFITABLE  POULTRY  KEEPING"  by  Clyde  Knandel 

A  thorough  fundamentally  sound  and  practical  text  for  beginners, 
students,  commercial  poultry  raisers  and  farm  flock  owners.  This  book  is 
illustrated  with  clear  cut  i)hotographs  of  high  instructional  value  and  is 
con.stantly  refortified  with  diagrams,  charts,  and  tables. 
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.  .  .  the  PATH  WE  TREAD 


I 

I  walked  the  hall  last  night  while  moon  and  stars  shone  bright 

Thru  sooted,  web-cracked  pane. 

No  one  was  there ;  not  a  soul  to  stir  the  deathly  air, 

To  fill  the  corridor  with  mirth  and  cheer,  with  song  and  swear ; 

(or  light  the  path  we  tread) . 


II 

Nothing  but  echoes  of  events  passe, 

Memory  of  times  in  another  day — 

Room  45,  "Club  22,"  reminiscing  of  pals  we  knew; 

Of  childish  pranks,  of  freshman  rules,  of  work  and 

play, — and  spirit,  too 
(to  gladden  the  path  we  tread). 


Ill 

Now  all  is  dimmed  with  emptiness  in  deathly,  dingy  lull — 

No  signs  of  cloths  on  outside  hook  or  towels  on  bedstead  irons. 

No  earth-cracked  boot  beside  the  door,  no  books,  no  pictures,  no  frayed 

rugged-floor. 
Nothing  but  the  evenness  of  dust,  lying  undisturbed 
(along  the  path  we  tread). 


IV 

A  cloud  enveils  the  moon 
And  shadows  bound  from  wall  to  wall 
Rhythmed  to  a  sullen  tune  which  hearts  beat  out 
When  we  recall  another  year,  another  June 
(beginning  the  path  we  tread) . 


V 

But  now  the  pangs  of  loneliness  gone,  the  echoes  die  away. 
The  walls  resonant  with  their  sound  return  to  present  day. 
I  turn  my  head  upon  the  dead,  and  look  to  future's  light — 
The  culmination  of  one's  endeavor ;  and  with  the  victor's  goal  in  sight 

(I  end  this  path  we  tread) . 

RAY  J.  SOLOMON 
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INSPIRATION 


The  morning  lights  streak  through  the  sky, 
The  midnight  oil  burns  low  .  .  .  goes  out. 
The  writer  sits  and  musses  his  hair, 
Wondering  what  he  can  write  about. 

Torn  and  crumbled  writing  sheets  with 

Cigarette  butts  litter  the  floor. 

Our  writer  opens  one  more  pack  ...  ..  .. 

There'll  soon  be  butts  galore. 

The  writer  treads  the  worn  out  rug, 
He  paces  the  room  'round  very  slow. 
And  pounds  his  fists  and  mutters  out  loud, 
"Oy!  What  will  I  have  to  show?" 

"I've  written  about  the  babbling  brooks, 
The  birds,  the  flowers,  the  trees, 
I've  written  ditties  about  little  kitties, 
And  bed-bugs,  ants  and  fleas. 

"I've  filled  about  a  million  books, 
With  poetry  concerning  the  sky, 
And  patriotic  sonnets  of, 
The  guys  that  do  and  the  guys  that  die. 

"  'Oh  let  the  thunder  rumble  on 
While  the  furious  lightning  rages !' 
This  I've  written,  stuff  like  this, 
That's  filled  a  thousand  pages. 

"  'The  noose  of  Ignorancy  hangs  over  the  Farmer 
While  his  back,  at  his  work,  is  bent  low' — 
But  when  mailed  to  the  'Evening  Jerk,' 
They  told  me  where  to  go. 

"I've  written  stuff  of  the  swelling  seas; 
And  of  a  camp  on  a  Summer's  Eve ; 
The  things  that  I  have  called  poems — 
Even  Ripley  wouldn't  believe. 

"I've  written  stuff  of  about  this  place — 
Dance  Week-end  .  .  .  the  guys  and  ghouls  .  .  . 
And  how  the  'Elephant'  got  kicked  in  the  face, 
At  the  national  voting  polls." 

The  writer  sinks  into  a  chair. 
Grabs  a  book — an  idea  to  find, 
Throws  it  away  and  grits  his  teeth — 
He's  finally  made  up  his  mind. 

The  morning  lights  streak  through  the  sky 
The  midnight  oil  burns  low  .  .  .  goes  out. 
The  writer  lies  .  .  .  stone  dead  and  cold  .  .  . 
THERE  WAS  NOTHING  TO  WRITE  ABOUT. 

— ZEKE 
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HELUS  BELLS 

LEE  CEDAR  BERNSTEIN 

In  retrospection  I  recall  a  very 
ludicrous  episode. 

Since  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass 
anyone  I  shall  refrain  from  using 
the  true  names  and  will  use  pseu- 
denyms.  For  our  story,  Boomba 
will  serve  as  the  student's  name 
and  Resseif  as  the  worker's  name. 

One  fine  autumn  morning,  Res- 
seif decided  to  go  through  his  an- 
nual ritual  of  removing  all  the  old 
trees  from  the  orchards  with  the 
aid  of  T.  N.  T.  He  went  into  ecs- 
tacies  at  the  mere  thought  of  the 
explosives  in  his  hands.  The  roar 
of  explosions  were  music  to  his 
ears,  as  it  was  reminiscent  of  his 
early  militaristic  background. 

With  the  dynamite  in  hand  and 
an  efulgent  gleam  in  his  eye,  he 
yelled  with  an  arrogant  voice, 
"Boomba,  bring  the  plunger  to  set 
off  the  dynamite — Come  on,  hurry 
up !"  To  an  onlooker  this  would 
seem  very  humorous,  since  Boom- 
ba's  corpulent  figure  trebbled  that 
of  the  little  sun-backed  worker  who 
ordered  him  around,  Boomba  was 
the  personification  of  power. 
Whereas  Resseif  small,  stocky,  and 
well  built  for  his  size,  was  rela- 
tively a  midget,  compared  to  this 
giant.  The  supercilious  worker 
whose  features  were  well  hardened 
from  his  constant  exposure  to  the 
outdoors,  commanded  servility. 

As  they  approached  the  prox- 
imity of  the  orchard,  Boomba  was 
struck  with  an  irrational  idea  of 
how  to  abase  this  haughty  worker. 

Resseif  had  diligently  proceeded 
to  set  the  dynamite  under  the  roots 
of  a  tree  destined  to  be  removed. 
The  adroitness,  and  confidence, 
with  which  he  went  about  his  work, 
assured  one  that  he  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  this  field. 

Boomba's  assignment  was  to  set 
off  the  charge,  when  Resseif  would 
give  the  signal.  Since  Boomba  had 
other  designs,  he  immediately  de- 
tached the  wires  from  the  plunger 


and  commenced  to  torment  his  ar- 
rogant boss. 

With  the  plunger  held  high  in 
the  air  he  asked,  "Now,  Mr.  Res- 
seif?" "No,  No,"  came  the  reply. 
Boomba  again  asked,  "Did  you  say 
'O.K.'?"  The  same  reply  was  re- 
iterated. At  this,  Boomba  retorted, 
"0.  K.  as  long  as  you're  ready," 
and  waved  the  plunger  menacingly 
in  the  air.  Resseif  yelled,  "No," 
with  anguish  in  his  voice,  and  the 
echoes  answered,  Nooooooooooooo. 
"I  have  a  wife  and  five  children," 
he  yelled.  "Stop,  please  don't!!!" 
Boomba  became  hysterical ;  "Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  haw,  haw,  haw, 
haw,"  was  his  reply, 

THE  PLUNGER  WAS  PUSH- 
ED DOWN  BY  THIS  LAUGHING 
MANIAC!  !  !  Mr.  Resseif  seeing 
the  plunger  in  the  spark  position 
waited  with  tense  nerves  for  the 
grand  finale  that  would  mean  his 
doom  .  .  .  one  minute  passed  .  .  . 
two  minutes  passed  .  .  .  slowly  he 
opened  one  eye,  then  the  other  eye, 
and  slowly  as  the  color  mounted 
to  his  ashen  face  he  fell  back  upon 
one  of  his  best  models  of  propor- 
tion and  unity. 

This  was  not  enough  for  Boom- 
ba. He  continued  unfiaggingly  to 
torment  his  pale  boss  who  ran 
helplessly  through  the  fields  with 
the  dynamite  in  one  hand.  Boomba 
yelled,  "It  is  futile  for  you  to  try  to 
escape,"  and  the  echo  answered, 
"ESCAPE"! 

Resseif's  throat  was  dry  and 
burned  from  the  exertion  of  run- 
ning aimlessly,  through  the  fields. 
His  eyes  were  wet,  his  hands  trem- 
bled, and  his  perspiring  head  glis- 
tened in  the  afternoon  sunlight.  In 
his  mind's  eye  he  saw  himself  back 
on  the  old  battlefields  jumping 
from  shell-hole  to  shell-hole,  dodg- 
ing machine-gun  bullets  that  tore 
off  one  button  at  a  time. 

If  anyone  has  any  information 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  worker 
Resseif,  please  inform  the  "Glean- 
er" staff.  He  was  last  seen  swim- 
ming the  Rio  Grand  into  Mexico. 
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CONSOLATION 


Oh  broken  hearts  cans't  thou  not  mend  thyself- 
Or  rise  from  premature  grave? 
Slowly,  unstatic  beat  the  broken  parts 
To  a  death  frometh  it  can  be  saved. 


Soft,  slow  and  sad  the  music  playeth, 
And  long,  grotesque  shadows  dance; 
The  dance  of  the  tortured  spurned  souls, 
Alive  in  a  sleepless  trance. 


And  my  sadness  reaches  past  that  of  tears- 
'Tis  my  soul  lies  locked  on  darkest  shelf. 
For  strong  men  fall — to  rise  no  more, 
And  my  saddened  heart  is  ending  itself. 


The  grey  sky  looks  on  barren  earth ; 

The  crusted  ground  is  cold — 

Oh  let  my  chilled  spirits  warm  themselves, — 

Give  me  your  hand  to  hold. 

— ALVIN   DANENBERG 


c^^do 


np  HE  Gleaner  staff,  and  indeed  the  entire  student  body,  extends  its  deepest 
-*-  appreciation  to  the  faculty  members,  office  employees,  and  those  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  who  were  instrumental  in  the  publication  of  this 
Gleaner,  without  whose  generous  assistance  in  material,  clerical  work  and 
guidance,  this  issue  would  be  virtually  impossible. 
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IN  WHICH  WE  LIVE 


LEE  CEDAR  BERNSTEIN 


'T'HE  tumult  of  the  dining  hall 
-^  was  disturbed  by  the  sharp 
sound  of  a  bell.  Silence  ensued  and 
the  head  waiter  made  several 
announcements.  "Your  attention 
please :  There  will  be  a  Freshman 
class  meeting  in  Segal  Hall  at  7  :00 
p.  m.  and  a  combined  Junior  and 
Senior  class  meeting  at  the  same 
time  in  the  reception  room.  Band 
practice  at  seven  o'clock,  and  a 
Forum  meeting  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  library.  All  you  fellows  who  in- 
tend writing  for  the  Gleaner  be  in 
the  Varsity  Club  room  at  seven 
o'clock.  Anyone  interested  in  the 
Horticultural  Society,  see  Mr. 
Soskin  in  the  Hort  building  at 
seven  o'clock.  Those  freshmen  who 
don't  know  how  to  dance  will  be 
taught  in  the  recreation  room  at 
seven  o'clock.  The  Glee  Club  will 
meet  at  7:05  in  Mr.  Schmieder's 
Lab.  Also,  Squad  duty  for  all  Mutts 
in  the  gym  at  seven  o'clock  and  at- 
tendance will  be  taken,  so  you  had 
better  all  be  there." 

At  this  point  our  famous  logician 
Mr.  Klein,  intervened  and  added 
that  "no  excuses"  would  be  ac- 
cepted for  a  student  not  attending 
any  of  the  above  mentioned  activi- 
ties. 

These  announcements  consequent- 
ly resulted  in  everyone  rushing 
thru  his  meal.  Even  the  "Greek- 
Tasmanians"  of  the  football  team 
rushed.  They  pivoted  and  twirled 
up  the  front  walk  and  around  Mutt 
Lane.  I,  not  being  a  football  man, 
ate  early  and  completed  my  meal 
at  six-thirty,  thus  having  thirty 
LONG  minutes,  or  1,800  seconds  to 
myself.  Now  I  could  edit  some 
Gleaner  material,  before  the  zero- 
hour  arrived.  I  had  it  well  calcu- 
lated, at  least  I  thought  so.  It 
should  take  me  ten  seconds  to  run 
over  to  the  dormitory  from  the 
dining  hall,  thus  leaving  me  1,790 
seconds  to  work  on  the  literary 
masterpieces.  Five  seconds  should 
be  consumed  before   I  could  pos- 


sibly start  working.  I  must  first 
open  my  door,  remove  my  coat,  hat, 
rubbers,  and  locate  the  missing 
literary  works  which  I  am  to  cor- 
rect. This  would  still  credit  me 
with  1,785  seconds.  I  felt  proud 
since  I  was  now  being  scientific.  I 
planned  my  work,  and  had  already 
begun  to  operate  my  plans.  In  fact 


I  was  already  one  second  ahead  of 
schedule,  since  it  only  took  me  nine 
seconds  to  reach  Ulman  Hall.  It 
was  here  that  I  was  intercepted  by 
a  modulating  voice  calling,  "Du- 
tzic-dutzic-du-,  dutzic-dutzic-do-ou- 
ou-ouh!" 

While  escaping  this  lonesome 
Freshman,  I  encountered  some- 
thing just  as  odd  in  a  Junior.  Be- 
sides acting  queer  in  general,  this 
individual  has  one  eccentricity 
which  far  surpasses  all  his  other 
peculiarities.  He  spends  his  preci- 
ous moments  by  gazing  and  staring 
into  space.  If  ever  you  want  to 
witness  him  in  one  of  his  trances, 
just  take  a  stroll  on  the  second 
floor  between  7:30  and  8:00  a.m., 


12:30  and  1:00  p.m.  or  6:30  and 
7 :00  in  the  evening.  At  other  times 
he  is  not  in  a  receptive  mood  and 
may  eject  you  forcibly  from  his 
humble  abode.  However,  do  not  be 
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distressed  if  you  are  occupied  dur- 
ing his  receptive  hours.  There  is  a 
new  addition  to  our  unique  institu- 
tion who  is  doing  a  wonderful  job 
of  emuhiting  his  superior  and  more 
adroit  Junior  in  the  skill  of  day 
dreaming. 

This  gazing  soon  effected  me  as 
I.  too.  started  gazing.  In  fact  I  was 
staring;  staring  at  the  ingenuity  of 
a  ^lutt  from  Ambler  who  was 
stuffing  the  bottom  of  the  door  and 
the  keyhole,  with  paper  and  rags 
that  had  been  saturated  in  oil,  and 
proceeded  very  mysteriously  to  ig- 
nite them.  The  choking  flames  sent 
forth  bellows  of  heavy  grey  smoke 
which  soon  diffused  through  the 
entire  floor.  Realizing  the  precar- 
iousness  of  the  situation  I  re- 
proached him  and  compelled  him 
to  extinguish  the  growing  fire. 

I  asked,  "What  are  you  trying 
to  do,  burn  down  the  building?" 
And  he  half  sputtered,  half  choked 
his  almost  inaudible  reply :  "Naw, 
I'm  just  smoking  out  my  room- 
mate— my  'Gorsh,'  can't  a  guy  have 
any  fun  around  here  without  any 
of  youse  Seniors  buttin'  in?" 

At  this  point  I  left  the  pyro- 
maniac  and  entered  the  room  of 
one  of  our  leading  misogynists 
(woman  hater)  at  Farm  School.  I 
was  left  speechless  when  I  noticed 
the  titles  of  the  books  on  his 
shelves,  "The  Art  of  Making 
Love,"  "How  to  Lure  the  Weaker 


Sex."  "What  Makes  a  Woman 
Tick."  Oh,  yes,  there  were  two 
books  by  Olaf  entitled  "How  to 
Write  Love  Letters,"  and  "The  Art 
of  Ju-Jitsu  Against  Offensive 
Women."  All  these  books  appealed 
to  me;  especially  the  latter.  Just  as 
I  was  learning  the  first  defensive 
tactic  against  an  offensive  female ; 


I  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the 
ringing  of  a  fire  alarm.  My  heart 
quickened  and  I  gasped  for  breath. 
I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,  I  knew  just 
what  had  happened.  I  should  not 
have  left  that  pyromaniac  alone.  I 
must  think  quickly,  I  must  remain 
calm  and  act  discreetly.  It's  bad 
enough  that  I  did  not  work  on  the 
Gleaner  material ;  I  must  at  least 
rescue  it  from  the  fire. 

As  I  rushed  to  my  room  to  get 
the  Gleaner  folders  I  jostled  into 
Red  Fink  who  was  ringing  a  bell. 
"7:00  O'clock— Canteen  open!" 


c^9€^ 


(continued  from  editorial  page) 

a  "Mutt."  The  second  group  has  a  perverted  sense  of  righteousness.  It  is 
this  latter  type  which  dangerously  confronts  us,  and  must  be  controlled 
by  an  official  body  of  the  school  (the  Student  Council). 

These  .students  could  do  as  much  harm  in  undermining  our  school 
spirit  were  they  allowed  to  paddle  Mutts  indiscriminately,  as  termites  do 
in  undermining  a  building. 

By  imagination  and  reason  I've  turned  experience  into  foresight,  and 
thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  N.  F.  S.  is  to  revive  hazing,  it  must 
be  controlled  by  an  official  body  and  not  by  the  will  of  an  arrogant  upper- 
classman. 
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IT'S  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  OF  LIFE  THAT  COUNT 


Oh  little  bug  found  in  my  bed, 
Man!  You  really  use  your  head. 
Yes,  you  always  catch  me  napping, 
Then  you  start  me  scratching,  slapping. 

You  dig  in  with  sharpened  mandible — 
But  of  course  it's  understandable 
That  you  must  live  and  so  you  eat. 
But  must  you  choose  MY  human  meat? 

When  you  develop  manly  muscles 
Must  you  use  MY  red  corpuscles? 
For  'tis  hard  patience  that  you  break 
When  you  gnaw  into  my  steak. 

I  plead  with  you — please  do  not  eat 
On  the  part  that's  closest  to  the  seat. 
For  with  your  itching  and  my  scratching 
These  pants  will  need  a  lot  of  patching. 


With  your  sisters,  aunts,  and  cousins. 
Multiplying  by  the  dozens. 
And  grouped  into  an  appetite, 
Believe  me  they  know  where  to  bite. 

Your  tiny  brain — a  mountainous  wit — 
But  must  you  eat  whereupon  I  sit? 
You  play  upon  such  subtle  strategy — 
It  should  happen  to  you  a  tragedy. 

I  perspire  throughout  the  night 
Waiting  for  the  torturous  bite. 
For  you  I  have  the  deepest  feeling 
And  when  you  strike  I  hit  the  ceiling. 

With  your  humor  both  wet  and  dry, 
Your  jokes  can  make  a  Trojan  cry. 
With  human  blood  'tis  I  who  nurse  you. 
With  human  tongue  'tis  I  who  curse  you. 

— Z.  DANENBERG 
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Doylestown  Laundry 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

QUAKERTOWN 

WHOLESALE 

CONFECTIONERY 

Call  4245  and  Let  Us  Relieve  You 
of  Your  Wash  Day  Worries 

COMPANY 

15  South  Second  Street 
QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

With   Compliments  of  the 

GIRARD 

KNITTING 

MILLS 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Manufacturers  of  Men's  and  Boys' 
Sweaters  and  Bathing  Suits 

Metro  Greenhouses 
Are  Superior! 

For  over  70  years  Metropolitan 
greenhouses  have  been  famous  for 
their  ruggedness,  durability  and 
dependability. 

Make  Metro  your  standard  of 
comparison! 

METROPOLITAN 

GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.    Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

CORTRIGHT  COAL 
COMPANY 

SMITHES 
ICE  CREAM 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

"Taste  the  Difference" 

12  South  Twelfth  Street 
Philadelphia 

Walnut  2550 

Sold  in 
ATHLETIC    ASSOCIATION 
STORE  OF  FARM  SCHOOL 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

HAJOCA 

LANSDALE,    PA. 

Ralph   E.   Myers 

Creamery  and  Dairy 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

THRIFT  FEED  MILLS 

DOYLESTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ENTERPRISE   MILL   SOAP   WORKS 
Columbia  Alkali  Products 

Industrial  Soaps  and  Chemicals 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33  N.  Twelfth  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


C.  G.   Winans   Company 
SALT,  PAPER,  TWINES,  ETC. 

33-37  Tucker  Street 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Main  Office:   Newark,  N.  J.  Branch:  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Silmo  Vitamin  A  and  D  Products 

The  most  complete  line  which  science  has  devised 
and  which  world  conditions  permit. 

SILMO  SALES  CORPORATION 

(a  division  of  Silmo  Chemical  Corporation) 
VINELAND,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


"The  Best  at 
Its  Best" 

ED'S 
DINER 

Franklin  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN 

M.  BUTEN  &  SONS 
Paints 

and 

Glass 

5619  Broad  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

MB 

PHOTOSTATS       BLUE  PRINTS 
DRAWING  MATERIALS 

Special  discounts  to  Farm  School 

students,  graduates  and 

their  friends 

"CATALOG  FREE" 

518-516  MARKET  ST 
PHILADELPHIA 

J.  H.  WEIL  &  CO. 

1315  Cherry  St.     Phila.,  Pa. 

Compliments 
of 

BITZER'S 
Dry  Cleaners 

DOYLESTOWN,   PA. 

BUY  YOUR 

FURNITURE 

at 

SCHEETZ'S 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Opposite  Court  House  65  Years 

LANDRETH 

SEED 
COMPANY 

Charles   H.   Shive 
HARDWARE 

Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Lawn  Seeds 

PAINTS             OILS               GLASS 

Main  and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
Bell  Phone  4053 

F.  W.   Hoffman  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Cleaning  Supplies 

Sanitary  Equipment 

PEARSON 

SPORTING  GOODS 
of  Every  Description 

35-36-37  S.  Fourth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Eighth  and  Locust  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Hamburg 
Broom  Works 

Manufacturers  of  Quality 

BROOMS 

for  Nearly  a  Half  Century 

Compliments 
of 

Penn    Engineering   & 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Write  us  for  prices  on  House,  Mill, 
Factory,    Toy,    and    Whisk    Brooms 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

HAMBURG,  PA. 

Route  202 

Compliments 

TARTAN  BRAND 

of 

ALFRED  LOWRY  &  BRO. 

MR.  and  MRS. 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

JAFFEE 

"Good"  Products  at 

"Good"  Prices 

W.  C.  Fleck  &  Bro. 

Incorporated 

Established  1865 

Compliments 

HARDWARE 

of 

Mill  Supplies,  Paints 

GRUSIN'S 

Heating,   Roofing 
Sheet  Metal 

DEPT.  STORE 

EVANSVILLE 

309    York    Road 

INDIANA 

JENKINTOWN,   PA. 

Ogontz  72  —  Majestic  2625 

" 


